POMPEY AND  CAESAR
whatever, was aiming at the highest office in the
State.
^ If Clodius succeeded, it would be all over with the
Triumvirs. Pompey, unable to make up his mind what
line to take, made terms with the Senate and was ap-
pointed Consul, with the mission of delivering Rome
from the terror which threatened it. Seeing this, and
fearing stern measures of repression, the partizans of
Clodius melted away, and, with them, disappeared the
sedition they were fomenting.
Pompey imagined that the credit for this success was
due entirely to him, and fancied himself strong enough
to disregard the pact which bound him to Caesar.
Crassus had already been removed from the scene,
having met with a violent death in Parthia.
Being apprised of what was in the wind, Caesar made
an offer to his quondam associate. Let them, he said,
renew their alliance, or let them both lay down their
office. Pompey refused, and prevailed on the Senate to
order Caesar to disband his army before coming to give
an account of himself in Rome.
Like Sulla before him, Caesar did not hesitate. He
crossed the Rubicon, and marched on Rome. Neither
Pompey nor the Senate had counted on that, and they
fled into Greece. Caesar pursued them and destroyed
their army at the battle of Pharsalia. That was the end
of Pompey. He fled the field and soon afterwards fell
by an assassin's dagger. It also marked the end of the
Senatorial, that is to say the aristocratic, party.
Caesar was now able to return to Rome. He came back
when he had pacified the regions that had suffered by
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